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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Pathway to Reality. Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, 1902-3. By Richard Burdon Haldane. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1903. — pp. xix, 316. 

This volume embodies the first set of Gifford Lectures delivered by 
the author in the University of St. Andrews in the winter of 1902-3. 
Mr. Haldane has long been known to the philosophical world as 
(with Professor A. Seth Pringle-Pattison) joint editor of the epoch- 
making volume, Essays in Philosophical Criticism, published in 1883 
and dedicated to the memory of T. H. Green, and as (with Mr. Kemp) 
the translator of Schopenhauer's World as Will and Idea. Numerous 
philosophical essays and reviews from his pen have also appeared from 
time to time, while his volumes upon Adam Smith and upon Educa- 
tion and Empire are to the general public some of the signs of his 
well-known activity in the realm of economics and politics. 

To the student of the history of opinion in the nineteenth century, 
it is surely one of the signs of the vitality of the British neo-Hegelian 
movement that it had the power (now about a generation ago) not 
only to arrest and influence some of the best minds among the youth 
of the Scottish and English universities, but to send forth out of that 
number into the different avenues of life men who are now occupying 
leading positions in spheres of activity other than that of the merely 
professional teacher of philosophy. And even a bare perusal of some 
of the pages of the Pathway to Reality affords ample confirmation of 
the wisdom of the University of St. Andrews in affording to the pub- 
lic the opportunity of receiving in permanent form the outcome of the 
reflections of a man like Mr. Haldane, who has had the ability not only 
to continue into middle life the philosophical studies of his youth, but 
to incorporate into the philosopher's search for reality the results of 
a wide experience of professional and public life, and also those of a 
persistent attempt to comprehend the scientific development of the 
last half of the century. There is throughout the lectures a breadth 
of perspective and a maturity and a freshness and an air of rapport 
with reality and real living that distinguish them from some of the more 
strictly scholastic and technical outputs of the Gifford Trust. And even 
if there be in the manner of their presentation what the layman undoubt- 
edly feels to be none the less a professional cast (that of the pleading 
of the successful barrister who is always marshalling his evidence and 
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recounting his points and positions with a view to cumulative proof 
and conviction), it may, it seems to me, be safely affirmed that the 
Pathway to Reality will easily take its place in the general literature 
of the day as one of the most readable presentations of the idealism of 
the nineteenth century. 

The philosophical student, particularly if he happen to be a student 
whose fortune it was to pass under the same academic influences that 
shaped the thinking of Mr. Haldane, very readily perceive^ in the 
lectures the existence and operation of the familiar neo-Kantian point 
of view, and also the familiar determination of the loyal neo-Hegelian 
to think himself in the profession of his philosophic faith as free as 
possible from the characteristic limitations and defects of the first pre- 
sentations of British academic transcendentalism. He is nevertheless 
compelled to admit to himself that old as may be (at this date) the 
lesson of the Kantian philosophy regarding the contribution of the 
thinking subject or the thinking consciousness to what we believe to be 
reality itself, the showing made in Mr. Haldane' s book of the bearings 
of philosophy upon common sense and common sense notions of 
reality, and upon the speculations and constructions of science and 
upon the desire of intelligent free-thinking persons to have in pal- 
pable and definite form the outcome of metaphysical philosophy, is 
something that pricks to the quick one's sense of the responsibility 
of the philosopher to endeavor to affect the thinking of his day and 
generation. 

The contents of the present volume fall into two parts, Book I 
(covering six lecture-chapters), on the Meaning of Reality, and Book 
II (with four lecture-chapters), on the Criticism of Categories. The 
quest of Book I is clearly indicated in the words : " To me it seems 
that by God we mean and can only mean, that which is most real, the 
Ultimate Reality, into which all else can be resolved, and which can- 
not itself be resolved into anything beyond ; that in terms of which 
all else can be expressed and which cannot be itself expressed in terms 
of anything outside itself. ' ' On Kantian principles, it soon becomes 
apparent that "The relation of object to subject becomes . . . the 
deepest relation of existence, because existence has now resolved itself 
into the fact that the subject thinks the object, presents itself in a 
fashion which is not arbitrary but determined by laws of thought ' ' ; 
and the next question accordingly is : " What must be the nature of the 
mind which thinks thus objectively, and which, even as manifested in 
individual form, compels the individual to think thus objectively ? ' ' 
This is answered negatively in the second chapter (where Mr. Hal- 
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dane's enmity to the construction of Hegelianism as Panlogism comes 
out). " . . . . The nature of Ultimate Reality cannot be sought in 
a world of universals, " — the universal and the particular being "only 
abstract aspects of a single and indivisible reality which is always 
individual in character ' ' [italics mine] . And positively in Chapter iii, 
where in accordance with much Hegelian tradition "Spirit" or 
" Mind "seems to be the best phrase " to express the view of the ulti- 
mate reality of things which insists on the indissoluble union so far as 
existence is concerned of subject and object, of universal and par- 
ticular." In the next chapter we are led to believe "that the world 
seen from the higher standpoint [of Spirit] is disclosed as reality, as 
compared with the world seen from the lower standpoint of what by 
contrast is appearance only. ' ' Then a chapter is devoted largely to a 
defence of the idea that " Hegel never tried to deduce the that, 
although he has been misrepresented as doing so and abused in con- 
sequence. The very foundation of his philosophy was that you could 
not deduce the that, and agreeing with Aristotle in this conclusion, 
what he endeavored to do was to unfold the what, the characterization 
of the that with which he had to start." The last chapter of Book I 
closes with some fresh and interesting material on the changes that 
have taken place in German idealism or transcendentalism in conse- 
quence of "very much more prominence " being given " to the ideas 
of life, of growth, and of volition or will than was formerly the 
case," and of the influence (i) of Schopenhauer and (2) of Herbart 
and Lotze. The influence of the last -mentioned two men has almost 
" revolutionized the sciences of logic and psychology," and study of 
the "modernized logic and psychology" leaves the student with the 
conviction that "neither in mere reflection nor in mere feeling is the 
ultimately Real to be found . . . ," but rather in the "conception 
of the universe" as the "unique Individual that ultimately discloses 
itself as the totality of Experience, or as all-embracing Mind, accord- 
ing as it is looked at from one side or the other. ' ' This bare state- 
ment of steps and stages in Mr. Haldane's argument gives but the 
poorest kind of idea of the matter and manner of the lectures which, 
although manifestly reposing on what is, perhaps, the most justifiable 
interpretation of the Kanto-Hegelian doctrines, must also be regarded 
as a series of fresh and broadly conceived efforts on the part of a com- 
petent and independent pupil, who is fully abreast with the work of 
modern science, to unfold the analysis of the real that is opened up by 
the Critical Philosophy. And as has been indicated, in this analysis 
the results of psycho-physics and of post-Hegelian philosophy are laid 
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under contribution, as well as the facts of modern science and the 
realities of life. 

The practical applications of Mr. Haldane's reflections are contained 
in Book II, where, in accordance with his idea of the problem of phi- 
losophy as the effort " to find the highest categories under which to 
think the individual," an attempt is made to treat critically some of 
the leading conceptions of physical science, of mathematical science, 
of zoology and chemistry, and physiology and psychology — a return 
being made in the closing pages to the philosophy of personality or 
spirit which is the key-note of the whole. 

Mr. Haldane is under no misgivings or misapprehensions about his 
work, nor is he inclined to attach much importance to any such recent 
ideas about the needs of " philosophical reconstruction " as he might 
perhaps have been expected to countenance from the fact of his pub- 
lished translation of Schopenhauer or his evident interest (in this 
volume) in the phenomena of volition and of science and of psycho- 
physics. He talks of having elaborated but a ' ' single conception ' ' 
which is "by no means new," that of the union of the universal and 
the particular in the concrete individual. With the eyes of a true 
Hegelian, he sees this union in both ancient and modern philosophy, 
in Aristotle as well as in Kant, and he scruples not, either when hard 
pressed or when perfectly sure of his ground, simply to open up — for 
all purposes, those of exposition as well as of criticism — and to quote 
section after section from the writings of the master, bringing his first 
set of lectures to a close with the outspoken avowal (in the manner of 
many men of to-day) that he has learned "all he knows " from Hegel, 
and that in Hegel as the modern Aristotle is to be found more than 
twice all that is contained in the Pathway to Reality. 

It has been suggested that one of the features of his subject-matter 
is the fact of the distance at which he shows himself to be from the 
early epistemological versions of the teaching of Kant, or from the 
supposedly panlogistic interpretations of the Hegelian philosophy ; and 
if there are two things that Mr. Haldane never tires of impressing 
upon his hearers (for he retains in his publication his lecture form and 
method, that of speaking extempore from carefully prepared notes — 
something of a feat, surely, if we think at once of the recondite issues 
and the finished phrase and diction of his book), these are, first, the 
imperfect character of the representation of the Kantian philosophy 
that is expressed in the notion that thought makes nature, or that the 
world is but a plexus of intelligible relations, and second, the fact 
that Hegel's real strength lay in his hold of the concrete and in the 
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true interpretation he has enabled us to put upon the teaching of 
Aristotle that the real is the individual, — that the universal cannot be 
divorced from the particular. 

Regarding this ground point of Hegel's supposed panlogism and 
the partie honteuse of Hegelianism (the passage from thought to 
nature), Mr. Haldane takes occasion to canvass (in addition to the 
objections of Lotze) some of the well-known criticisms of his quondam 
literary colleague, Professor Pringle-Pattison, reminding both Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison and Lotze, after a comparison of passages in 
Hegel with Pringle-Pattison' s objections and after some reflection 
upon the nature of Lotze's work and personality, that " Hegel would 
not have recognized that there was any real issue that could legiti- 
mately be raised between his point of view and theirs. ' ' 

Further confirmation for his broad and all-inclusive interpretation 
of Hegel is found by Mr. Haldane (and here he opens a fruitful line of 
study and interpretation) in the attitude of Professor Royce as one of 
the "most thoughtful students of Hegel." While to Royce "Per- 
sonality . . . is essentially an ethical category, " no one " would more 
strenuously refuse than he to separate intelligence from will." That 
is, to Mr. Haldane, Professor Royce is a student of Hegel who did not 
come to the idea "that reality is nothing but abstract thought or 
reason" and who may therefore "be set against Professor Pringle- 
Pattison." As for this, the reader of Professors Pringle-Pattison and 
Royce is inclined to ask himself whether Mr. Haldane sufficiently 
allows for one or two things, viz. , the fact that, in his book on Hegel- 
ianism and Personality, Professor Pringle-Pattison is scrupulous 
enough to arraign against each other passages in which Hegel leans 
now to a panlogistic and now to a concrete view of reality, and also 
that Professor Royce takes pains in the preface to his second set of 
Gifford Lectures to state the fact of the gulf that separates his earlier 
(almost completely panlogistic and "absolutist") from his later 
view of reality. The reviewer speaks thus not out of any fatuous 
desire to raise the issue of the letter in the case of Hegel, a man who 
has indeed taught us that the world is ultimately Spirit and the revela- 
tion of Spirit, but to raise the point of the greater apparent justice 
accorded by Professor Royce in his second set of lectures to the note 
of purpose and finite individuality and ethical personality than can 
well be accorded by Mr. Haldane in his first set, or than was accorded 
by Professor Royce in his earlier philosophical writings. Nor does he 
desire to forget that Mr. Haldane says of Professor Royce ; "I must 
say for myself that I think Professor Royce goes to the other extreme, 
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and that to be logical he would have to try to deduce, as he almost 
seems to do, the individual of experience itself out of what he calls 
purpose or meaning. ' ' Only when one does succeed in remembering 
this, one is inclined to wonder how, after this censure on the part of 
Mr. Haldane, Professor Royce can still do duty as a henchman of 
Hegel, except in the general sense in which any thoroughgoing 
believer in the continuity of post-Kantian metaphysic is necessarily a 
Hegelian. What, in short, I venture to opine (in all admiration and 
recognition of the successful execution by Mr. Haldane of his im- 
mediate and confessed purpose in his first volume) is whether in what 
Mr. Haldane concedes to Pringle-Pattison and to Lotze and to Royce 
and to Schopenhauer, and in what he finds {for these men) in Hegel, 
and in what he in his own cogent and all-important pages (dealing 
with human personality) teaches about the impossibility of separating 
intelligence and will, there is not ample indication that the complete 
(or completed) critical philosophy demands a working out of the 
categories from the practical as well as from the theoretical point of 
view, — from the point of view of the ends of action and of human 
purposes as well as from that of the ends or the end of knowledge. 
This very idea, to be sure, is admitted by Mr. Haldane in his expressed 
concurrence in the philosophy of Royce and Munsterberg, — that it is 
for social and practical purposes that we make our ordinary distinctions 
about the supposed realities of common sense and the supposed 
realities of scientific analysis. But, apart from the emphatic assertion 
(in the central portions of the volume) just referred to (" The world 
is will just a? much as it is idea, and idea just as much as it is will "), 
we are led to look beyond the present volume for a philosophy of the 
fact suggested in the following typical sentence : "If our purposes 
determine the aspect of the world for us then moral ideals must have 
played a large part in shaping and fashioning that world. ' ' We shall 
wait, therefore, with the greatest interest for Mr. Haldane's second set 
of lectures, in which he promises to deal with the meaning of the 
Hegelian conception of the world as one intelligible system and of its 
supposed realities as "only abstract aspects " of a " single and indi- 
visible reality which is always individual in its character " for " Con- 
duct and Religion. ' ' In particular, we shall await the unfolding of the 
logic that shall relate the distinctions and categories arising out of our 
moral life and its purposes with the distinctions and categories arising 
out of an attempt to think the world as a unity. And we shall await 
too the philosophy that shall connect our views regarding the impera- 
tive reality of the moral ideal as realizable in a community of persons 
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with Mr. Haldane's promise to return in his second volume "to the 
conception of personality in the highest sense," in which "the cate- 
gories of the One and the Many would of course be transcended." 
In this present volume he mentions in one place as conceivable Pro- 
fessor Royce's idea " that there may be an organic and conscious life 
in which we are but as cells in a larger organism, ' ' and in another 
that ' ' along certain lines there is a possible conception of personality 
so much above the plane of human experience that it must properly 
become an object of what we call worship ; ' ' but, so far as the logical 
framework and foundation of his argument are concerned, it would at 
present seem that : " What we call the finite self, a thing with a proper 
name, manifesting itself in a body, one day to be carried off in a 
coffin, exists only within the sphere of experience, and the notion of 
it is a secondary and derivative one. ' ' I must confess, however, that 
it is part of my object, in drawing attention to these antitheses and 
these questions, to show how thoroughly Mr. Haldane has confined 
himself in this volume to that freshly conceived and remarkably 
modernized version of that unification of experience and reality as 
conceived along Hegelian lines which is his real strength and his real 
characteristic. 

An admirable feature of the lectures is the author's persistent and 
thoroughgoing recognition of the unity and continuity of philosophi- 
cal reflection in the modern and in the ancient world. The volume 
would thus be valuable either to the young student as a fresh introduc- 
tion to metaphysical problems or to the person of average education 
who is desirous of obtaining a readable presentation of the main issues 
of German metaphysic in relation to the speculations of Plato and 
Aristotle, — as well as (as has been suggested) to the science of the 
century. W. Caldwell. 

McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Written by many hands 
and edited by James Mark Baldwin, with the cooperation and 
assistance of an International Board of Consulting Editors. In 
three volumes, with illustrations and extensive bibliographies. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan and Co. , 
Limited. Vols. I (1901) and II (1902). — pp. xxiv, 644; xvi, 
892. 

There is a good deal of presumption in any attempt by a single in- 
dividual to review a dictionary of the compass of this one. The two 



